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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. good at all. The other, M‘Gean, superintends the |into a number of pieces corresponding to the va- 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |farming. They have both worked hard, build-| rious families. He then cries: ‘‘ Come and fetch.” 
Subscriptions and Payments sSceived by ing a wind-mill, blacksmith, and carpenter shops, | Immediately a delegate from each lodge appears 

JOHN RICHARDSON, barns, cow-sheds, &c., besides a chapel and ajand carries off the piece assigned him. No dissat- 





large dwelling house of hewntimber. The chapel | isfaction is ever manifested at the division. This 
is highly decorated, and contains a carved and|custom was first established by their late chief 
gilded altar, a statue of the Virgin Mary, brazen| Loyola. He appears to have been a remarkable 
crosses and richly bronzed fonts; work so well|man; although of a very quiet and taciturn dis- 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | executed, as at first to lead one to suppose it of position, he was a good disciplinarian. He was 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any| foreion origin. They have also made a grindstone | beloved, and had great influence over his people. 
part of the United States, for three months, if paid in f ee : hat f d| Bef his deat hicl d 
advance, six and a-half cents. of native rock, modeled by the hand that formed | Before his death, which occurred two years ago, 
the chisel which wrought it; tinware, a smith’s|he named the present chief (Victor) as the best 
bellows, plough-shares, besides their chimneys and | man to be his successor. Victor was accordingly 
; their own tobacco-pipes of wood lined with tin. |elected by the almost unanimous vote of his peo- 
The Indians. In household economy they are not excelled. |ple. He is small, young and of a good counten- 

“Tt is difficult,” says Gov. Stevens, “to con-| They make their own soap, candles, vinegar, Xc., | ance, but so amiable as scarcely to maintain his 

eeive that those noble Indians [The Flat-heads]| and it is interesting and amusing to listen to the |authority. One of his punishments is, to whip 
can belong to the same race as the wretched Root| account of their plans, shifts and turns, in over-|the offender; but this he never does unless with 
Digger Indians, who are occasionally found in| coming obstacles; their repeated failures and final | the consent of the culprit, who, after the inflic- 
wandering families west of the mountains. Lieut. \triumphs. Besides the buildings already mention-| tion, will frequently laugh or run races, or play a 
Mullan says of this degraded race, a party of|ed, they have erected several others for lodging | game, or do something else in the way of fun, to 
whom he met with on the Snake River :—“ about| cattle and for keeping roots. The farm con-|show how little he cares. 
12 miles from our camps we espied a smoke on the| tains about 160 acres cleared, producing spring-| The Indians grind their own wheat by a hand- 
river bank ; when approaching it we found among| wheat, barley, onions, cabbages, parsnips, peas, |mill, at the rate of three bushels a day. They are 
the Artemisia of the prairies three or four families| beets, potatoes and carrots. Father Hoeken says |said to be comparatively Mhdustrious. Each one, 
of the Root Digger Indians. They were astonish- | the children will eat his carrots, when they see | who wishes it, is allowed a certain amount of land 
ed to see us, the children running and scampering| them growing, but he shuts his eyes to the theft, |for his own use. The soil consists of a rich, but 
through the bushes as if their lives were in dan-|as ‘ any thing else than carrots the little creatures|very thin mould, beneath which is a tenacious, 
ger They had with them no lodges and no food,| respect.’ The Indians are very fond of peas and | bluish clay, very barren. It soon wears out. 
save a large pile of white roots which they had|cabbages, but beets and onions particularly, they|'‘There is good meadow land, unfit however for 
just dug from the side of the river, and which/ dislike. The other productions of the farm are agriculture, because annually flooded and untill- 
they seemed to feast on with as much contented-|cattle, hogs, poultry, butter and cheese. The lable before the middle of summer. The mission- 
ness as if they were surrounded by all the luxu-| houses of the natives are 16 in number, built of | aries wish the natives to remove to the camash 
ries of life. The men were absent fishing. Fish|logs and hewn timber. There are also quite a|plains, where the land is better, but they say, 
and rovts are their only subsitute, and still these|nuwber of mat and skin lodges. Formerly these |‘ This is our country ; here are the graves of our 
people are fat and in good condition. They seem-| Indians were a poor, half-starved race, and nearly | forefathers ; here we were born ; here we wish to die ; 
ed to be living in small enclosures, formed of the| naked ; living upon fish and roots, and in extrem-| We do not want to leave our country, poor as it is.” 
Artemisia, in which they had a few glowing em-|ity upon the pine-tree moss. They considered | Until farms are properly cultivated by these 
bers. A few horses and a mule stood near by.| themselves to be nearly allied to the beaver, but | Indians, their wandering habits must continue. 
Apparently the sole pursuit of this people was| greater than the beaver, because, they said, “ the|Their migrations now extend over a tract more 
the keeping of soul and body together. They| beaver builds houses like us, and he is very cun-|than 100 miles square. They take fish from 
appeared probably more near to the brute creation | ning; but we can catch the beaver, and he cannot|Clark’s River, by means of a weir, which they 
than any other portion of the human race ; we| catch us, therefore we are greater than he.” It was |annually construct. To Lake Rothman, long cele- 
had visited their abodes with the expectation of| not uncommon for them to put the very old and the | brated for the quality and number of its beaver, 
procuring meat; but disgust getting the better of| very young to death, because, they said, ‘these they go to catch the latter animal, and to hunt 
us, we put spurs to our horses and soon left the| cannot take care of themselves and we cannot take |deer; to others to cut flag and rushes for mats, and 
presence of the Digger tribe.” lcare of them.” still again to others to hunt bear. 

The Upper Pend d’Oreilles have been formed| The name they give the Creator in their own| The old method of cooking fish in bowls of 
at a comparatively recent period under Ambros, | language is—‘The One who made Himself.” | wicker work, heating the water by hot stoves, is 
their chief, and are known as the Kalespel or|They formerly believed that evil and bad luck |still practised; although it is not very cleanly, it 
Kalispelines. They consist of a number of wan-| emanated from a fabulous old woman or sorceress. |!8 very rapid, and the fish thus cooked have an ex- 
dering families, composed of Spokanes, Kalispe-| Every man had his particular medicine or charm. |¢ellent flavour. They also collect roots and a 
lusses proper and Fiat-heads, who having inter-| With some, it would be the mouse, with others the berry, called the sugar berry and moss, for win- 
married, have formed a habit of sojourning in the | deer, buffalo, elk, salmon, bear, &c,; and which-|ter use. They likewise dry meat and fish. Dur- 
Vicinity of the Horse and Camash plains, or|ever it was, the savage would carry a portion of it | Mg heavy snows, they kill many deer, notwith- 
Clark’s Forks, during their annual migrations. | constantly with him. The tail of a mouse or the| standing their poor condition. Last winter they 
They have about 40 lodges, with some 280 inhab-|fur, hoof, claw, feather, fin, or scale, of whatever killed 800, and they were barely sufficient for their 
itants. A Roman Catholic mission was establish-| it might be, became the amulet. When a young| Wants. In old times, they say, there were very 
ed among them nine years ago. Their food, at}man grew up, he was not yet considered a man | few deer; latterly they became much more plen- 
first, consisted mainly of Camash roots and ber-| until he had discovered his medicine. His father tiful. The camash, forms an important article of 
ries, which contain very little nourishment. Af-| would send him to the top of a high mountain, in| food when other supplies fail. “It is,” says De 
terwards, they slowly improved. They obtained | the neighborhood, where he was obliged to remain | Smet, “a small, white, vapid onion when removed 
Pigs, poultry, cattle, horses, agricultural imple-| without food until he had dreamed of an animal ; | from the earth, but becomes black and sweet when 
ments and tools. Many of their supplies came) the first one so dreamed about becoming his me-| prepared for food. The women arm themselves 
from Europe. There are two lay brethren attach-|dicine for life. with long crooked sticks to go in search of the 
ed to the mission. One of them, brother Fran-| During winter, all large game is distributed camash. After having procured a certain quan- 
cis, is a perfect jack-of-all-trades—by turns, car-|antong all. One is chosen distributor for the| tity of these roots by dint of long and painful 
penter, gunsmith, blacksmith, and tinman, and| season; to him the animal is brought; he cuts it | labour, they make an excavation in the e:rth from 
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12 to 15 inches deep, and of proportional diame-| Necessity of a Due Allowance of Sleep.—Habit 
ter, to contain the root. They cover the bottom|influences, in some degree, the amount of sleep 
with a closely cemented pavement, which they} that is required. It should be said, however, that 
make red-hot. After having carefully withdrawn | it is never well to withhold any of the revenue 
all the coals, they cover the stones with grass or|that is justly due to sleep. A man may accus- 
wet hay; then place a layer of camash, another|tom himself to take so little sleep, as to be 
of grass, a third of bark overlaid with mould,| greatly the loser thereby in his waking moments. 
whereon is kept a glowing fire for 50, 60, and| It may be commonly observed, that those persons 
sometimes 70 hours. The camash thus acquires} who spend less time in sleep than is usually found 
a consistency equal to that of the jujube. It is|ncedful by others ofthe same age, and strength, 
sometimes made into loaves. It is excellent, espe-|and occupation, consume a much larger portion of 
cially when boiled with meat. If kept dry, it can|their days than others do, in a kind of dreamy 
be preserved a long time.”’ vacancy, a virtual inactivity of mind and body. 
The good faith of the Pend d’Oreilles was re-|The hours expended in sleep are not the only 
eently signally exhibited. Two of their young|hours that might be justifiably deducted from 
men stole some horses, and took them home, where}the sum total of life, as having been lost to it; 
they were recognised as belonging to white men.| numbers of moments are daily spent in an abso- 
A council was held, in which it was determined,|]ute inaction of mind and body, and sleep cannot 
that it was wrong to rob a friendly people, and|be robbed of its dues without adding largely, and 
that the property should be restored. That other-|in greater proportion than the time habitually 
wise they would be called liars. They had always|stolen from the sleep, to that which is wasted in 
borne a good name, and were ashamed to have|such waking reveries. In order that the mind 
* mean things said of them now. Accordingly their} may have the power of undergoing trying and ex- 


chief and five principal men travelled five days and | hausting labour, that it may continue in the full | 


nights through an enemy’s country, came boldly| possession of its capabilities, that it may continue 
to the fort, and delivered up the horses with many|to be undulled and unblunted by such wear and 
expressions of sorrow and shame. Thus proving|such use, an amount of sleep must be allowed, 
themselves both brave and honest. which is proportionate to the severity of such 
—— 

Every man hath in his own life sins enough,|the mind’s employment. The nights may be rob- 
in his own mind trouble enough, in his own fortune | bed of the hours of sleep, and the time so stolen 
evils enough, and in performance of his offices,| may be devoted to toil of mind or of body, but the 
failings more than enough, to entertain his own|endurance by the system of undue waste and im- 
inquiry ; so that curiosity after the affairs of others | perfectly restored balance of the vital force, even 
cannot be without envy and an evil mind. What is|if somewhat protracted by the strength of the con- 
it to me, if my neighbour’s wife were a Syrian, or| stitution, or if prolonged somewhat by the energy 
that another is indebted five thousand pounds, or|of a determined will, or by the spur of a great 
whether his wife be expensive? But commonly| necessity, or by the goal of a great ambition or 
curious persons, or (as the apostle’s phrase is)| darling hope, mist be short-lived. The system 
‘busy bodies,” are not solicitous or inquisitive | cannot be robbed of its sleep without a correspond- 
into the beauty and order of a well governed family, | ing disturbance and derangement of the functions; 
or after the virtues of an excellent person; but if|the power and the equilibrium of the vital forces 
there be anything for which men keep locks and| will become so far affected as to involve disordered 
bars, and porters, things that blush to sce the| action, and thus indirectly, by forming part of the 
light, and either are shameful in manners, or private | common organism, and directly by the diminished 
in nature, these things are their care and their| tension of the vital forces which supply the sen- 
business. But if great things will satisfy our in-|sorium itself, the mind will become unable to con- 


quiry, the course of the sun and moon, the spots/ tinue its exertions. Many an ardent and hopeful 
in their faces, the firmament of heaven, and the 


supposed orbs, the ebbing and flowing of the sca, | 
are work enough for us; or if this be not, let him | thrown away his hopes in thus vainly struggling 
tell me whether the number of the stars be even|to cheat the system of this great requirement.— 
or odd, and when they began to be so; since some| Dr. Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 
ages have discovered new stars which the former 
knew not, but might have seen if they had been 
where now theyare fixed. If these be too trouble- . 
some, search cae and teli me why this turf this CONSISTENCY. 
year brings forth a daisy, and the next yearaplan-| It will doubtless be conceded, that our worth 
tain, why the apple bears his seed in his heart, and | predecessors were raised up to bear testimony to 
wheat bears it in his head; let him tell why a|the spiritual nature of the Christian religion, in 
graft, taking nourishment from a crabstock, shall| opposition to those outward views, which were, 
havea fruit more noble than its nurse and parent ;|and continue to be, maintained by mere worldly 
let him say why the best of oil is at the top, the! professors. Christ Jesus was the foundation upon 
best of wine in the middle, and the best of honey|which they were concerned to build, believing 
at the bottom, otherwise than it is in some liquors| Him to be the immutable Rock upon which the 
that are thinner, and in some that are thicker.| prophets and apostles were built as a spiritual 
But these things are not such as please busy|house, of which he is at once the Head and the 
bodies.—Jer. Taylor. great Master-builder, They preached the doctrine 
pe of an immediate revelation of the will of God to 
Give no alms to vicious persons, if such alms|the soul of man, and can we now forsake this 
will support their sin ; as if they will continue in| ground, and yet maintain the standing which we, 


anxious labourer for professional eminence, has 
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For “ The Friend.” 


work, to the engrossing and expending nature of 


aspirant for collegiate distinctions—many an} 


retain the name of Quakers, or be the friends of 
Truth ? 

It was testified by George Fox, relative to open- 
ings made to his mind in the early part of his 
religious experience, that they were made inde. 
pendent of the Scriptures, but that he afterwards 
found them conformable thereto. Now, how does 
this compare with the sentiment that the Scrip. 
tures are the only source from which we are to 
derive a knowledge of the truths contained therein? 
And how can we reconcile the view that the Seri 
tures apply to all circumstances, comprehend all 
conditions, regulate all motives, and control and 
direct all overt acts, with an acknowledged neces. 
sity for any superior direction? Or that the 
Scriptures are the appointed source from which 
ministers are to derive a knowledge of the truths 
they are to communicate, with the belief that true 
ministers must wait upon God to be endued with 
wisdom to qualify and direct in the work of the 
ministry? Do not views like those alluded to 
open the way for the entertainment of a mere 
literal faith, and for the introduction of a studied 
jand superficial ministry? If so, should not every 
right means be used, to prevent their currency 
‘amongst us, lest we be carried back to that state 
of apostacy from which our worthy forefathers 
were mercifully delivered ? 

These considerations are worthy of our serious 
attention, and the entertaining and recommenda- 
tion of such queries, have, it is believed, been in 
some measure a means of arresting the spread, 
and preventing the currency of the innovations 
alluded to, for which we have cause of thankful- 
ness to Him, who has opened our eyes to see, and 
prepared our hearts to feel that the Truth was 
|being made to suffer thereby. 


—__++ 


Decimal Measures.—We find the following in 
the foreign news: 

Notices have been given in Parliament of a mo- 
tion for a decimal coinage, and to unite in a Con- 
| gress toestablish a uniform decimal system through- 
jout the world. 

We suppose the design embraces a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures, based upon decimal 
\division. If so, the agitation of the question, with 
a view to action in our next Congress, becomes 
doubly important. We shall secure, by properly 
jurging the measure, not only the best system for 
jourselves, but acting in concert with the European 
Congress, we shall help to establish the decimal 
system over the whole civilized and mercantile 
world, and get rid of the trouble and inconvenience 
of systems of weights, and measures of length, ca 
pacity and value, as various and as different as the 
customs of the world are one from another. There 
|is nothing which would tend more to unite 
ithe trading and commercial world in a common 
|brotherhood of feeling, or which would more ma- 
terially facilitate their operations, than a uniform 
system of weights, measures and of coinage.— 
Ledger. 








Selected. 
It has been observed, that in a violent gale, those 
trees which occupied the centre of the forest, and 
seemed most secure, have been torn from their roots, 
| while others that stood on the margin, and from 
their unsheltered position, most exposed, had struck 
their fibres so deep into the soil, as to defy the 


idleness ; ‘if they will not work neither let them |as a people, have taken, even that of its being our| power of the whirlwind and the storm; which 


eat;” or if they will spend it in drunkenness,| privilege to be led and guided by the unerring 
or wantonness: such- persons, when they are| Spirit of Truth? Can we exalt the letter of Scrip- 
reduced to very great want, must be relieved in|ture above the Spirit, and yet profess to be the 
euch proportions as may not relieve their dying} followers of Christ as our early Friends were? 
lust, but may refresh their fainting or dying|Can we depreciate this doctrine of the immediate 
bodies.—Jer. Taylor. teachings and leadings of the Spirit, and yet 


jshould teach us, that no length of standing, 00 
\favourable situation in life, much less auy inwa 
strength, can secure us from falling; for it is not 
only to the young, but to the aged, the warning 
voice must be directed; “What I say unto you, 
I say unto all, watch.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 332.) 


WALTER FAWCETT. 


Walter Fawcett was one of the early settlers of 
Chester, and was at that time a married man with 
a family, and the Monthly Meeting and the 
Quarterly Meeting of Chester, were both at times 
held in his house. We find it recorded that at 
the “ Quarterly Meeting held at Walter Fawcett’s, 
Ist of Sixth mo., 1687, it was agreed that there 
be a Monthly Meeting kept up in the woods, for 
the service of Friends and Truth, viz. at Newtown, 
Marple, Springfield, Upper Providence, Middle- 
town, and Edgmond.” Again, at a Quarterly 
Meeting held at the same place, Sixth mo., 1690, 
“Tt was ordered that there be four General Meet- 
ings of Worship settled in this county for the ser- 
vice of Truth; that is to say, at Chester, the sec- 
ond weekly Third-day in the Ninth month; at 
Darby, the second weekly Third-day in the Twelfth 
month ; at Concord, the second weekly Third-day 
in the Third month ; at Chester, the second week- 
ly Third-day in the Sixth month.” 

Walter Fawcett was at this time an approved 
minister, but of his gospel services we have small 
account. In the Fourth month, 1692, he was at 
the General Meeting of Ministers in Philadelphia, 
and signed their testimony against George Keith, 
and also their epistle to Friends in England, in 
justification of this proceeding. Walter appears 


to have travelled with William Ellis, who, in writ- 
ing to his wife, under date, Philadelphia, Sixth 
month 8th, 1698, says, “Here are many tender- 
hearted Friends, who are preserved lowly in mind 


and loving, and who keep much out of superfluity 
in apparel. Walter Fawcett is with me, and is 
well.” 

At the Meeting of Ministers at the time of the 
Yearly Meeting, in the Seventh month, 1698, he 


laid before his Friends a concern he felt to pay a| ministry of John Gratton. 


religious visit to England. It is probable that he 
had not first obtained the concurrence of his 
Monthly Meeting, for whilst granting permission 
to go, they directed him to procure a certificate of 
unity, before he went. At the Meeting of Minis- 
ters held in the First month, 1699, he opened his 
concern again, and having probably all necessary 


unity of subordinate meetings, his prospect was|addressed to the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
again united with, and a certificate granted. To-| phia. 


wards the close of that month, he sailed for Eu-} Monthly Meeting, held Sixth mo. 25, 1699; but 


was effected for the transgressor, yet we doubt not 
but those who laboured in this exercising work, 
were themselves improved thereby. 

How long his last illness lasted, we do not know. 
But, on the 29th day of the First month, 1704, 
his day’s work being ended, he was released from 
the troubles of time. 


HANNAH KINSMAN. 


Hannah Kinsman or Kingsman, wife of John 
Kinsman, of Chichester, was the daughter of those 
valuable Friends, John and Elizabeth Simecock. 
She was born in the year 1660, and having given 
up early in life to serve the Lord, she was pre- 
pared for usefulness in his church. She received 
a gift in the ministry, and was serviceable therein. 
In a short memorial concerning her, which was 
presented “ to the Meeting of ministering Friends 
held at Providence,” it is said, ‘she was of a 
modest, plain, and blameless conversation ; exem- 
plary as an elder in the church of Christ, and 
desiring peace and unity amongst Friends. Her 
testimony, though short, according to the portion 
of spirit God had given her, was sound and suit- 


for their judgment. The meeting, feeling full 
unity with him and his prospect, gave him a cer- 
tificate for the journey, making this proviso, ‘that 
it shall not be taken for a precedent, except upon 
the like emergence, and where Friends have the 
like satisfaction of the conversation and ministry 
of the person requesting it.” 

The visit was accomplished, and Vincent was at 
his home about the close of the year, and the ac- 
count he was enabled to make, was one “with 
which Friends were well satisfied.” In 1704, 
soon after his return from this visit, he married 
Betty Pierce, a daughter of George Pierce, of 
Thornbury, Chester county. After his marriage 
he removed to East Marlborough, Chester county, 
and being one of the first settlers there, he was 
wih his wife “serviceable in divers respects.” 
The Friends who settled at Marlborough, held 
their meetings in private houses, and were mem- 
bers of Brandywine Monthly Meeting, sometimes 
called Newark. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_¢-@——. 


Omaha City.—Judging by the amount of the 


able. She often admonished Friends to diligence | present emigration to Nebraska, there will soon 
and carefulness in waiting upon the Lord.” “ This spring up within its borders a number of thickly 
our Friend, after some time of weakness of body,| populated towns, which will a few years hence, 


departed this life, very quietly and innocently, | become commercial marts, wherein all the trade of 
like a little child, the 25th day of Eighth month, 


1718 ; aged about fifty-eight years.” 


ESTHER HAINES, 


Was the wife of John Haines, of Evesham, 
West Jersey. She deceased, about 1719. Her 
friends testify that she ‘ was a zealous woman.” 


VINCENT CALDWELL. 


Vincent Caldwell was born in the year 1673, at 
Brason in Derbyshire, Great Britain, of parents, 
not professing with Friends. 
school learning was not great, yet sufficient to 
qualify him for all the common duties of life. In 
1691, he was convinced of the Truth, under the 
Being faithful to the 
openings of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, he grew in 
religious experience, and, in 1693, a dispensation 
in the ministry of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was committed to him. Believing it right 


that fertile territory will concentrate. Omaha 
city on the Missouri, bids fair at the present time 
to become the chief of those commercial towns. It 
is situated on the western bank of the Missouri, 
directly opposite the town of Council Bluffs, with 
which place it is connected bya ferry. The town 
as at present laid out, is about a mile and a half 
in length and a mile in width, and is divided into 
some fifteen hundred lots. The streets are laid 
out one hundred and one hundred and twenty feet 
wide, and the houses, which are yet to be built, 


His amount of|are to be erected in blocks that will be separated 


by wide alleys. In the highest part of the town 
a large square is laid out for the erection of the 
capitol, and a large building is to be immediately 
built as a temporary State House. A number of 
clear streams flow through the town site. Imme- 
diately below the city there stretches for some dis- 
tance a heavy body of timber, and bebind it extend 
open prairies, suitable for farms. Few houses have 


to remove to Pennsylvania, he applied to his|yet been built in Omaha, but it is thought that 


Monthly Meeting at Monyash, which granted him | hundreds will be erected before the coming of cold 
a certificate on the 24th of First month, 1699, | weather. 


——_—__++——- 


This certificate he presented to that Yellow Fever Prevented by Inoculation.—We 


; s ice in La Croni hi oe ‘ 
rope in company with his Friend, William Ellis. | he appears to have almost immediately removed to | notice in Le Cronics, that W. 1. Humboldt has 


We find from letters written by Samuel Carpenter, | Darby, where he resided for a few years. 


that he had “‘ very dear love’’ for William Fawcett, 


and we may infer that the feeling was general|he paid a religious visit in Maryland, being ac- 


amongst his Friends in America. 


He laboured in England, about two years. Inj in the gospel, Abraham Marshall. 
the Seventh month, 1701, we find him in Phila-}ney Vincent, with thankfulness, acknowledged 


In the General| that the Lord was with him, helping and encour- 
Meeting of Ministers held that month, he was| aging him in the service. 


delphia, attending meetings. 


one appointed to prepare a returning certificate on 
behalf of William Penn, then about leaving his 
province. By the minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
for business, we are informed that “ Joseph Kirk- 
bride and William Fawcett having been lately on 
a religious visit in England, subscribed for 100 
copies of Barclay’s Apology, on behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

In the Seventh month, 1703, we find him deal- 
ing with a member of the Meeting of Ministers, 
who, for want of taking heed to his ways, had 
erred from the path of true rectitude, and given 
concern and exercise to his Friends. Much good 
advice was bestowed ; some benefit seemed to re- 


discovered a means to prevent yellow fever by 
inoculation. The government of Cuba, as La 
Cronica is informed, has directed the* inoculation 
of the major part, amounting to one thousand, of 
the newly arrived troops, which has resulted in the 
greatest success, since none have been attacked by 
this terrible disease, which generally decimates the 
foreign population shortly after their arrival. 
The operation is similar to vaccination, by insert- 
After his return from this southern journey, a mit the ie discovered by Dr. Humboldt, — 
concern rested with Vincent Caldwell, to visit pore rr theagytaguanl Sirdar epee ned te 
Silen ds tn Viedole od Cantlide. cad cone 1 the symptoms of a minature yellow 
hah tn Yel recently Sen ehh: ts tenes ts te | fever commence, and all the pathological conse- 
silence, until coming to Philadelphia to the Yearly ne ae — 7 ees nem 
Meeting in the Seventh month, 1702, he found |'"8 mer tm. a aie aoe eee 
that valuable minister from New England, John | ee ae 
Rodman, on his way south, without a companion. "74. ae oe 
It opened on Vincent’s mind, that it would be in| Humility consists not in railing against thyself, 
the ordering of Truth for him to accompany John, | or wearing mean clothes, or going softly of sub- 
but his Monthly Meeting was over, and he could|missively; but in hearty and real evil or mean 
have no opportunity of obtaining the concurrence | opinion of thyself. Believe thyself an unworthy 
of the Friends of that body. He brought the|person heartily, as thou believest thyself to be 


In the fall of 1701, with the unity of his Friends, 
companied most of the time by his fellow-labourer 


Of this jour- 


He and his companion 
had many good, quiet and peaceable meetings. 








sult at the time, and although no permanent good|subject before the General Meeting of Ministers| hungry, or poor, or sick, when thou art so. 
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Selected. 
THE NIGHT-STORM AT SEA. 
’Tis a dreary thing to be 
Tossing on the wide, wide sea, 
When the sun has set in clouds, 
And the wind sighs through the shrouds, 
With a voice and with a tone 
Like a living creature’s moan! 


Look ! how wildly swells the surge 
Round the black horizon’s verge ! 
See the giant billows rise 

From the ocean to the skies! 

While the sea-bird wheels his flight 
O’er their streaming crests of white. 


List! the wind is wakening fast! 
All the sky is overcast ! 

Lurid vapours, hurrying, trail 

In the pathway of the gale, 

As it strikes us with a shock 

That might rend the deep-set rock! 


Falls the strain’d and shivered mast! 
Spars are scattered by the blast! 
And the sails are split asunder, 

As a cloud is rent by thunder ; 

And the struggling vessel shakes, 
As the wild sea o’er her breaks. 


Ah! what sudden light is this, 
Blazing o’er the dark abyss? 
Lo! the full moon rears her form 
Mid the cloud-rifts of the storm, 
And, athwart the troubled air, 
Shines, like hope upon despair! 


Every leaping billow gleams 

With the lustre of her beams, 

And lifts high its fiery plume 

Through the midnight’s parting gloom : 
While its scatter’d flakes of gold 

O’er the sinking deck are rolled. 


Father! low on bended knee, 
Humbled, weak, we turn to thee! 
Spare us, mid the fearful fight 
Of the raging winds to night! 
Guide us o’er the threatening wave: 
Save us! thou alone canst save! 
E. Sargent. 
——_>e—____ 
Selected. 
A WATER SONG. 

Each flower holds up a dainty cup 

To catch the rain and dew; 
The drink of flowers that comes in showers 

Is just the drink for you. 


The stars so bright that gem the night 
In the round heaven of blue, 

Fling down their beams upon the streams 
Which flow with drink for you. 


That nightingale which charms the vale, 
From yonder fountain flew; 
The song-bird’s drink should be, I think, 
The drink for birds like you. 
George W. Bungay. 


——_~++__—_. 


Liability to Collision at Sea.—Lieutenant 
Maury has published a pamphlet, entitled “ Letter 
Concerning Lanes for the Steamers Crossing the 
Atlantic,” in which he states that the part of the 
ocean used by the European steamers in their voy- 
ages to and fro, between the meridians of 15 deg. 


and 65 deg. west, is, for the American steamers | 


300 miles broad, and for the English 150 miles 
broad. The American roadway overlaps and in- 
cludes the English. Consequently there isa breadth 


of ocean 300 miles wide, in any part of which a) 


sailing vessel, by night or in a fog, is liable to be 
brought into collision with the steamers. Lieut. 
Maury, therefore, proposes new lanes for steamers | 
across the Atlantic, which will “lessen the liabili- 
ties by diminishing the chances of collision.” He 
gives in his pamphlet full charts of these lanes, 
which will engage the attention of the nautical 


From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Thoughts of an Old Smoker, 

A Quarter of a century ago, I began to master 
two difficult attainments: I learned to shave, and 
I learned to smoke. Of these two attainments, 
smoking was incomparable the hardest; but i 
managed it. What has it cost me? I have 
smoked almost all sorts of tobacco, and, as I sup-| 
pose, in almost all forms. I began with cigar- 
ettes, advanced onwards to cigars, then to Mary- 
land tobacco, then to returns, thence to birds-eye, 
and thence to the strongest shag. I have bought 
and smoked segars at all prices, and of all manufac- 
tures, from the suspicious articles, seven of which 
may be bought for sixpence, and which probably 
are innocent of any connexion with nicotiana, 
save a slight tinge with its juice, to the Havana 
at thirty shillings a pound. I have been fanciful | 
in cigar-tubes, and also in pipes, though to no 
alarming extent, having never paid more than 
seven shillings for a tube, and five shillings for a 
meerschaum ; and, after all attempts to be fine, 
preferring the naked cigar, or the half yard of 
clay. I have spent money, too, on instantaneous 
lights of many sorts. 


about a score of matches, cost three shillings and 
sixpence each, I gave three and sixpence for one. 
When lucifer matches were invented, and sold for 
sixpence a box—less in quantity than may now be 
bought for a halfpenny—I patronized the manu-| 
|facture. I have used German tinder, fuzecs, and 
a dozen other kindred inventions; and all these, | 
costing money, have served me only for the light-| 
ing of my pipes or cigars. 

‘Looking at it, then, altogether, and taking into 
|account cigars, ‘cigar-cases, cigar-tubes, tobacco, 
| pipes, and matches ; considering, too, that [ have 
| been a constant and persevering, though not an 
enormous smoker, I may safely and fairly con- 
clude—and keep within compass too—that, take 
one time with another, smoking has cost me—a 
shilling a week, for twenty-five years. 

A shilling a week : that is to say, two pounds 
twelve shillings a year: making for the whole 
period, and without reckoning interest, either com- 
pound or simple, the sum of sixty-five pounds. 
Now this, I repeat, is keeping within compass; 
and a friend at my side tells me that two shil- 
lings a week would be nearer the mark. I fear it 
would; but as, during ten years past, I have not 
exceeded the more moderate computation, I shall 
let the shilling a week remain. 

Sixty-five pounds—setting aside the considera- 
tion of interest—is a large sum. If, twenty-five 
years ago, instead of a tobacco-box I had set upa 
money- -box, and dropped into it a weekly shilling, 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that I should be 
now sixty-five pounds richer than I am: and there 
are many things I could do with sixty-five 
pounds. It might serve me for half a year’s 
housekeeping, for my establishment is on a humble 
seale ; or it might turn to account as an appren- 
ticeship premium for my eldest boy; or it might | 
re-furnish my house. Or, if the shilling a week 
|had been devoted to a life assurance, and I were 
to die to-morrow, my family would be the better 
| for my self-denial, by a hundred and fifty pounds, 
Or if I had spent a shilling a week on literature. 
}my library would now be, and much to my ad- 
|vantage, larger than it is. Or if, laying aside 
| selfish considerations, I had set apart a shilling a 
week to works of charity and mercy, the world 
might have been the better for it. Many a heart- 
ache might have been relieved by the sixty-five 











When phosphorus-boxes, | 
containing a small bottle of fiery mixture, and | 


I know it may be said that the same arguments 
could be raised against this, that, and the other 
superfluity, which might be done without. ButI 
am not writing about this, that, and the other 
superfluity ; I am writing about tobaceo-smoke, 

To turn to another thought: I am not quite 
isure that smoking is a healthy practice. I know 
lit is not necessary to health, for I see my friends 
| who do not smoke are not troubled with diseases 
\from which those of us who do are exempt. My 
wife does not smoke, and, so far as I can see, she 
| does not suffer from the privation. I might goa 
step further, and say, I have a strong suspicion 
| that sometimes smoking disagrees with some of 
‘us, and is rather detrimental to health than 
|otherwise. Certainly, excessive smoking is inju- 
rious ; but who shall draw the line of demarcation 
between moderation and excess? As for myself, 
\I do not know that smoking has ever hurt me. 
It is true, when I have a bilious head-ache, I 
/nauseate the smell of tobacco-smoke, but so do I 
nauseate also the smell of roast-beef. Still, as I 
| firmly believe that I am none the better for smok- 
jing, I think, if young again, I would not learn to 
smoke. 

Then again, I cannot help the conviction that 
smoking is rather the reverse of a sweet and 
jcleanly practice. To be sure, my friends praise 
\me for not betraying my habits; nevertheless, 
there are times when I am glad to rinse my mouth, 
and purify my garments, and fear that, after all, i 
jcarry about with me, unmistakable tokens of what 
I have been doing. And I am quite sure that 
some of my smoking friends, who are less particu- 
lar than I am, and especially those who cultivate 
dirty German pipes, are never free from the pecu- 
liar perfumery of stale tobacco. And as this is 
far from being pleasant to me, who am a smoker, 
Iam sure it cannot be pleasant to those who are 
not smokers. Moreover the expectoration which 
smoking provokes, is far from a pleasant or clean- 
ly habit. On these accounts, then, had I to pass 
through life again, I think I would determine to 
pass through it without learning to smoke. 

Again, I think that smoking does not add to a 
man’s respectability. I am not sure that it has 
not, sometimes, a contrary tendency. This may 
depend on circumstances. Certainly, some men 
of the highest respectability do not think it any 
derogation to be seen at times inhaling the vapour 
of a cigar or a pipe ; but no one will say that they 
would not be equally respectable were they known 
to avoid smoking as an evil thing. Whereas, on 
the other hand, some have notoriously lost caste 
|by being numbered among the smokers: and, in 
fact, Tam reluctantly compelled to admit, if a 
smoker be reckoned a respectable man, it is in 
spite of his habit, and not because of it. 

Once more, it is not to be denied that a good 
many people in the world are so fastidious and 
weak, some smokers say, as to think smoking a 
disagreeable habit. They do not willingly admit 
a smoker into their houses, because they dislike 
his accompaniments. Well, say that is fastidi- 
jousness and affectation, and « all nonsense’”’— 
|though, friénd and fellow-smoker, we have no 
right to say that—but suppose it be, the effect is 
the same; our practice makes us disagreeable, 
causes us to be shunned, and sometimes, if we 
don’t take care, to be shut out from good society. 
True, so far as I am concerned, | avoid this 
evil—the chance of being disagreeable, or of being 





‘thrust out from good society—by never smoking 


except where smoke is welcome. But it is not 
pleasant at times, to be debarred a favourite 





pounds which I have puffed away. I think, then, 


resource for passing time. There is a little bit of 


world, and answer, no doubt, as valuable sugges-|that if I had to begin life again, I would not |self-denial required, I think, when a man would, 


tions to avoid danger. 


learn to smoke. 


but dare not, put a pipe to his mouth. And as, 
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rguments more or less often, such sacrifices must be made} Seriously, I have observed so many mischiefs| ‘This love excludes all whispering of evil 
the other by the smoker who has consideration for others as| connected with smoking—have known so many |things; all backbiting, talebcaring, grudging and 
+ Butl well as for himself, or who has indeed due consid-|shipwrecks made by it, ay, even of faith and a| murmuring, and keeps Friends’ minds clean one 
he other eration for himself, I would, I think, if my youth | good conscience—have seen so much time wasted, | toward another, waiting for every opportunity to 
smoke, could be renewed, avoid the need for this self-|so much money too, and so much health—and|do each other good, and to preserve each other's 
ot quite denial by not learning to smoke. have witnessed so much deterioration of character| reputation, and their hearts are comforted at the 
I know I think moreover, that smoking is not one of|in some who have given themselves up to the|sight of one another. In all their affairs, both re- 
y friends the things which help to push a man onward in| practice, to be led captive by it at its will—that/ lating to the church and to the world, they will 
diseases the world; and [am mistaken if, sometimes, the|though I may have escaped, by God’s help, its | keep watchful over their own spirits, and keep in 
pt. My habit is not like a clog to keep him back. I am/worst evils, yet if I had to begin life again, I|the Lord’s power over that nature in themselves 
see, she very sure that a young man, for instance, is not) would not—I think I would not—learn to smoke. | that would be apt to take offence or construe any 
ght goa more likely to obtain a situation of responsibility word or action to a worse sense than the simplicity 
uspicion and trust, because he knows how to handle a cigar Selected for “ The Friend.” | ‘hereof, or the intention of the other concerned, 
some of in an elegant manuer, or is refined in his appre- Steph ; Meetings for Diseipli will allow of. 
th than ciation of the best oroonoko: I have a strong tephen Crisp on Meetings for Discipline. “ And whereas it may often fall out that among 
; is inju- impression, on the contrary, that such an one} “And all you, dear Friends, upon whom the|a great many, some may have a different appre- 
arcation would prefer keeping this acquirement in the| Lord hath laid a care for his honour, and for the| hension from the rest of their brethren, especially 
myself, back-ground. In other words, [ cannot but be| prosperity of the Truth, and gathered you into| in outward or temporal things, there ought to be 
urt me, persuaded that—all things else being equal—the|the good order of the gospel, to meet together to|a christian liberty maintained for such to express 
-ache, [ man who does not smoke has a better chance of | manage the affairs thereof, to take heed that ye| their sense with a freedom of mind, or else they 
80 do I success in the world than the man who does: and|have a single eye to the Lord, to do the Lord’s| will go away burdened. If they speak their minds 
ill, as I as, if | were young aguin, I should wish to succeed, | business in the leadings of his Spirit, which is but| freely, and a friendly and christian conference be 
r smok- if possible, I think 1 would not learn to smoke. |one, and brings all that are given up to be go-| admitted thereupon, they may be eased, and often- 
learn to And I do not wonder that men of business, and | verned by it, to be of one mind and heart, at least| times the differeut apprehension of such an one 
employers generally, look with suspicion upon|in the general purpose and service of those meet-| comes to be wholly removed, and his understand- 
on that tobacco-smokers ; for though a youth or a man, | ings. ing opened to see as the rest see. 
et and in spite of this practice, may be a valuable servant;| ‘ Although, through the diversity of exercises| ‘For the danger in society doth not lie so much 
} praise it is not to be denied that the smoker at times|and the several degrees of growth among the bre-|in this, that some few may have a differing appre- 
theless, lays himself open to temptations, strongly tugging | thren, every one may not see or understand alike; hension in some things from the general sense ; 
mouth, at him, to draw him aside from integrity and|in every matter, at the first propounding of it, yet|as it doth in this, viz., when such that so differ, 
rr all, I honour. Itis not every smoker that can puff away |this makes no breach of the unity, nor hinders| suffer themselves to be led out of the bond of 
of what at a dry pipe ; and the youth who to be manly, | brotherly kindness, but puts you often upon an| charity, and labour to impose their private sense 
re that puts himself to the discomfort of learning to|exercise and an inward travailing to feel the pure| upon the rest of their brethren, and are offended 
articu- smoke, is likely also, with the same object in| peaceable wisdom, that is from above, among you ;| and angry if it be not received ; this is the seed of 
ltivate view, to learn to tipple. In short, I fear it|and every one’s ear is open to it, in whomsoever| sedition and strife that hath grown up in too 
e pecu- would be found if curiously and strictly sought |it speaks, and thereby a sense of life is given in| many to their own hurt. 
this is into, that smoking often leads to sottishness. 1/the meeting, to which all that are ofa simple and} ‘Therefore, my dear friends, beware of it, and 
moker, fear also that, as with every other needless ex-| tender mind join and agree. seek not to drive a matter on in fierceness, or in 
ho are pense, it leads sometimes to dishonesty. It is} But if any among you should be contrary-|anger, nor take offence into your minds at any 
which not always that a youth ora man can afford to! minded in the management of some outward affair, | time, because what seems to be clear to you, is not 
clean- dissipate a shilling a week, nor sixpence either, in| relating to the Truth, this doth not break the| presently received; but let all things in the 
0 pass smoke. But five shillings a week would not suf-| unity that ye have in Christ, nor should it weaken| church be propounded with an awful reverence of 
ine to fice for the vespertine or nocturnal cigar and glass | brotherly love. So long as he keeps waiting for} Him, who is the head and life of it; who hath 
of many a “fast” youth of the present day.|an understanding from God, to be gathered into| said, ‘ When two or three are met in my name, [ 
dtoa Where do they get their shillings ? the same sense with you, and walks with you.| will be in the midst of them.’ And so he is, and 
it has Well, I never spent more than I thought I could| According to the law of charity, such an one ought| may be felt by all who keep in his Spirit. But 
8 may honestly afford on smoke (perhaps they do not,|to be borne with and cherished; and the suppli-| he that followeth his own spirit, sees nothing as 
) men either,) and I never needed to wet my pipe; but/ cations of your souls will go up to God for him, | he ought to see it.” S. Crisp. 
it any because of the temptations which beset the smoker, |that God may reveal it to him, if it be his will, ansaid 
apour I think, could I go back again to the morning of| that so no difference may be in understanding, so| Colour of the Eyes.—That the colour of the eyes 
| they life, I would not learn to smoke. far as is necessary for the good of the church, no| should affect their strength may seem strange; 
‘nown Again, I do not think that smoking is gene-| more than there is in matters of faith and obedi-| yet that such is the case needs not at this time of 
is, on rally necessary as an aid to mental exertion, or an | ence to God. day to be proved ; and those whose eyes are brown 
caste incentive to profound study. I cannot subscribe} ‘ For, my friends, it is not of absolute necessity | or dark coloured should be informed that they are 
d, in to the motto, “Ex fumo dare lucem ;” that is to|that every member of the church should have the| weaker and more susceptible of injury, from vari- 
if a say, so far as tobacco smoke is concerned. There} same measure of understanding in all things ; for|ous causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light blue 
is in have been philosophers, poets, statesmen, and|then, where were the duty of the strong bearing | eyes are caeteris paribus, generally the most power- 
divines, among the smokers; so have there been|with the weak? Where were the brother of low| ful, and next to those are gray. The lighter the 
good among the non-smokers. And lam compelled to|degree? Where would be any submitting to them | pupil the greater and longer-continued is the de- 
/ and conclude that wisdom does not coyly clothe itself|that are set over others in the Lord? which all gree of tension the eye can sustain.—J/all’s Jour- 
ng a in vapour. On the contrary, | am bound to ac-|tend to preserving unity in the church, notwith-| na. 
dmit knowledge my reluctant belief that if the tobacco-|standing the different measure, and different ak ——— = . 
slike pipe is sometimes a help-meet to the pen, it quite | growths of the members thereof. Sincerity is a pure and upright principle, and 
stidi- as often happens that the pen is the bond-servant} ‘For, as the spirits of the prophets are subject those who are truly sincere, can bear the test of 
ae of the pipe. Therefore, were I to begin the world| to the prophets, so are the spirits of all that are|/igh¢, and are not afraid of having their principles 
> no again, | think I would not learn to smoke. kept in a true subjection to the spirit of life in|and practices examined by i. 
ct is I think, lastly, that it is very disgusting to see|themselves, kept in the same subjection to the ore 
able, beardless youths, and boys just entering their|sense of life given by the same spirit in the| Object of Salt in the Sea.—Professor Chapman, 
' we teens, puffing and spitting in the public streets.|church. By this means we come to know one|of University College, Torouto, has published an 
ety. It was but an evening or two ago, that I meta lit-| Master, even Christ, and have no room for other| interesting paper on the object of sea water being 
this tle manikin, about four feet in height, and pro-| masters in the matter of our obedience to God. | salt, and after giving his objections to the usually 
eing bably twelve years of age, with aface as smooth as| ‘* While every one keeps in this true subjection, | received opinions, he urges the theory that the 
cing a girl’s, sucking furiously at a dirty meerschaum | the sweet concord is known, and the oil is not|object is to regulate evaporation. If any tempo- 
not nearly as long as his arm, till the ashes in the|only upon Aaron’s head, but it reacheth the skirts| rary cause renders the amount of saline matter in 
rite bowl glowed with a burning heat. And the most|of his garment also; and things are kept sweet| the sea above its numeral value, evaporation goes 
it of ‘charitable wish I could frame for the poor mis-|and savoury, and ye love one another from the|on more and more slowly. If this value be depre- 
ld, guided lad was, that before he got to the bottom| greatest to the least in sincerity, and without| ciated by the addition of fresh water in undue ex- 
as, of his pipe, he might be desperately sick. | Ciasieaalation. cess, the evaporating power is the more and more | 
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increased. He gives the results of various experi- 
ments in reference to evaporation on weighed quan- 
tities of ordinary rain water, and water holding in 
The excess of loss 
of the rain water compared with the salt solution 
was, for the first twenty-four hours, 0.54 per cent; 


solution 2.6 per cent of salt. 


at the close of forty-eight hours, 1.04 per cent; 


after seventy-two hours, 1.46 per cent, and so on 


in increasing ratio. 
——_—~+——_—_- 


How many hours to work.—The limit of men- 
tal work varies not only in various individuals, but 
Jobn- 


according to the nature of the work itself. 
son assigns eight hours a day as sufficient for study ; 
Sir Walter Scott worked four or five; mathemati- 
cians and those who do not tax the imagination 
much, may. and do safely study 10 or 12 hours 
daily. As a general proposition, it may be stated 
that those studies which excite the feelings are 
those which can be least borne. On the other hand 
the tranquil labours of the mind have a marked 
tendency to prolong life. ‘On meurt de Betise” 
is perfectly true; the unemployed brain, like the 
unused muscle, decays and perishes quite as soon 
as the overwrought organ. Bernard in his “ Trea- 
tise on the Influence of Civilization on Longevity,” 
shows the effect of brain labor of an unexciting 
kind in those who are protected by an assured in- 
come from the inroads of care. He took at ran- 
dom the ages of 152 individuals, one-half of whom 
were members of the Academy of Sciences the 
other half of the Academy of Inscriptions and found 
that the average longevity of these mathematicians 
and antiquarians was 69 years. Sir Humphrey 
Davy seems to have had in view those only who 
have “battled” with life, when he states “ that 
there are few instances in this country of very 
eminent men reaching to old age. ‘They usually 
fail, droop, and die before they attain the period 
nat-rally marked for the end of human existence ; 
the lives of our Statesmen, warriors, poets, and 
even philosophers, offer abundant proofs of the 
truth of this opinion,—whatever burns, consumes 
—ashes remain !’”"—Consolations in Travel, p. 171. 
No one who had the happivess of knowing the ex- 
traordinary man will doubt an instant whence 
these suggestions sprang, and to whom they most 
eminently applied. Scott always asserted that 
Davy would have been a great poet had he not 
chosen to bea great philosopher. The excitement 
and its consequent effect on the frame must have 
been excessive in one of such impassioned imagi- 
nation as Davy, at the moment when the truths 
which have laid the foundation of modern Chemis- 
try were dawning on him. Even the calm and 
tranquil intellect of Newton, could not bear the 
blaze of light of his own approaching discoveries ; 
as, prostrated by its effulgence, he gave over his cal- 
culation to a friendly hand to finish.—London 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1855, p. 47. 
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We continue our account of the proceedings of 


London Yearly Meeting, abridging from the 
“ British Friend.” 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 336.) 

Second-day Morning, Fifth month 28th.—The 
attendance this morning was large, and the feeling 
truly solemn. Several Friends were engaged in 
brief religious communication, mostly in Scripture 
language, and one in supplication. The reading 
of the answers to the queries then proceeded in 
the order of the Quarterly Meetings, a few slight 


deviations from ordinary practice being made to 
economize time. When the meeting adjourned 
about half past one, up to Kent inclusive was at- 
tained. * - . * 

A testimony from the Monthly Meeting of New- 
castle, in behalf of Rachel Priestman, and a min- 
ute from the Monthly Meeting of Shaftesbury and 
Sherborne, for Hannah Hatcher, widow of Ed- 
mund Hatcher, of Marnhull, and formerly of Bris- 
tol, were read. * * * * 

A minute from Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, relating to the late Lydia Ann Barclay, was 
produced, but the reading of it was deferred until 
another document for the same should come on 
in regular order. 

Afternoon.—Met at four, and after going on 
with the answers as far as Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon inclusive, adjourned at seven, until 
ten to-morrow. 

At this sitting there was considerably more of 
explanation and remark made relative to the an- 
swers ; and the reading of a minute from Kingston 
Monthly Meeting, respecting Charles Fryer, for- 
merly of Rastrick, in Yorkshire, and late superin- 
tendent of Croydon School, with a testimony from 
| Norwich Monthly Meeting, in behalf of our much- 
‘loved and honoured friend, William Forster, and 
also a minute of Newberry Monthly Meeting in 
America, respecting him, together with the obser- 
vations which followed, occupied a large portion of 
the time. - . - 

Adjourned about seven. 

Third-day, Fifth month, 29th.—A few words 
in the line of the ministry were uttered by a 
Friend before the opening minute was read. 
Read the answers from Suffolk, and overtook the 
remainder at this sitting. After the answers from 
Scotland had been read, a minute from Pardshaw 
Monthly meeting, and a testimony from Aberdeen 
Monthly Meeting, respecting Lyp1a ANN Bar- 
CLAY, were produced. ‘The reading of this testi- 
mony excited a feeling of tenderness in many 
minds, and a number of Friends expressed their 
concurrence in what was stated respecting the 
deceased, as well as their own individual estimate 
lof her character, and of her self-denying and 
consistent example. 

The report from the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders stated that, with one exception as to love 
and unity, and another case in which the words 
\*a good degree of unity”’ were used, this body 
| was “ preserved in love and unity one with another, 
'endeavouring in harmony to promote the advance- 
ment and spreading of the truth”  * * * 

T hird-day Afternoon.—The state of Society, 
as represented in the reports from the Quarterly 
Meetings, occupied the whole of the sitting, which 
extended ever three hours. . ° * 

Intimation as to the holding of meetings for 
Divine worship to-morrow morning was then 
given ; the large committee was instructed to meet 
on the rising of the meeting, and an adjournment 
to four to-morrow afternoon agreed to. 

Fourth-day Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting 
assembled at four, when a Friend uttered some 
brief and weighty counsel before the commence- 
ment of the business. 

It being understood that at this sitting further 
opportunity for remark on the state of the Society 
would be given, a good many friends relieved 
themselves of that which had pressed upon their 
minds. * ” * * * * . 

A proposition was brough in from Durham 
Quarterly Meeting, and another from Yorkshire, 
relative to a change in the mode of presentations 
for marriage, that the personal appearance of 
women Friends should be dispensed with, and a 
duly attested certificate of her consent be held 





sufficient evidence on the part of a man Friend to 
the regularity of his proceedings ; his appearanee, 
personally, at his own meeting, to be continued ag 
heretofore ; and where the parties are of different 
Monthly Meetings, a certificate of the man’s hay- 
ing presented his intention, and the ordina 
course adopted in such cases having been attend. 
ed to, was, in like manner, to be held sufficient 
for him; the alterations in the marriage act, ag 
regards due publicity, being now considered ag 
answering every purpose in that respect. The 
parties are still, however, to appear at the celebra- 
tion of the marriage, at a meeting for worship, ag 
at present. 

These propositions, it appeared, had originated 
almost simultaneously ; and had Durham Friends 
known of the intention on the part of Yorkshire, 
they would have withheld any proposition from 
that Quarterly Meeting. The leading reasons as. 
signed for the change were—the unnecessary ex- 
posure and trial of female modesty consequent on 
the present practice of presenting marriages, as 
well as the inconvenience and expense to men 
Friends of travelling more than once a great dis- 
tance where the parties were of different meetings, 
The propositions were received with great approba- 
tion; and, to save time, it was pretty soon con- 
cluded to refer them to the large committee. 

The minute of last year relative to lay impro- 








priate tithe rent-charge having been read, there 
came from the Meeting for Sufferings a report, 
detailing the conclusion to which the conference 
that had been held on the subject had come, as 
lately given in our columns, that there should be a 
relaxation of the rules on this head in the Book 
of Discipline, of date 1703, 1706, and 1796, and 
that where lay impropriate tithe, or impropriate 
tithe rent-charge, was not applicable to ecclesias- 
tical purposes, Friends so paying these demands 
were not to be held as infringing the discipline, 
nor liable to dealing in consequence. A consid- 
erable time was spent on this subject, and a good 
deal of diversity of sentiment was manifested, but 
it was ultimately concluded to receive and adopt 
the report, to afford time for the committee on 
the epistle from the larger body in Ohio to meet. 

Fifth-day Morning, Fifth month, 31st.—The 
minute of last year, on the geographical bounda- 
ries of the Quarterly Mectings, was that which 
first claimed attention. ° * ° . 

A minute was brought in from the Meeting for 
Sufferings, relative to Friends from America tra- 
velling on religious service in this country, pro- 
posing that on their arrival at Liverpool they 
should, as early as convenient, repair to London, 
have their certificates verified by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, have the opportunity of attending the 
Morning Meeting, and put themselves under the 
eare of that body for advice and guidance in re- 
ference to their movements in the prosecution of 
their service. Some provision of this kind had 
been felt necessary, as, owing to Friends from 
America being very much unacquainted with 
the geography of the country, and there being at 
Liverpool no organized body to whom they could 
apply for advice as to suitable companions, Xc., 
from which cause, it was believed, travelling 
Friends had not only themselves suffered, but the 
cause of truth also. 

This subject occupied a large share of the atten- 
tion of the meeting, and at first there seemed 
rather a repugnance to entertain the proposition. 
There was a feeling of jealousy in many minds, 
lest this placing of American ministers under the 
eare of the Morning Meeting, was like setting up 
an ecclesiastical body, whose rule might lead to a 
very undesirable state of things in the Society, 
and was taking the business hitherto managed by 
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our Meeting for Sufferings, out of their hands 
without good and sufficient reasons. By explana- 
tions, however, which were given, it appeared that 
the proposal had rather been prompted by Friends 
in the country, than introduced by the Meeting 
for Sufferings. The proposition was therefore at 
length agreed to. 

Adjourned at one to five. > * ° 

At Five o’clock.—Selected minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were read. First that re- 
lating to church-rates, on which it did not appear 
that the meeting, in its representative capacity, 
could do more at present. ° . ° . 

The attention of the meeting was next turned 
to the subject of burial-grounds; and a consider- 
able expression of opinion was given upon it. 
There was rather, at first, a disposition apparent 
to call in question the wisdom of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, in sending down to the country the 
late cautionary minute on this matter. It was 
held to be illiberal in spirit, inasmuch as there were 
now public cemeteries, in which Friends might 
be interred along with others, without any viola- 
tion of our testimony regarding the burial of the 
dead ; It was even more calculated to promote an 
improved practice in the public herein, than was 
at all likely to be the case where Friends buried 
in separate places by themselves ; it savoured of 
sectarian narrowness, &c., and instances were ad- 
duced, where Friends having had interments in 
public cemeteries, our simple mode of burial had 
been much commended, and a salutary impression 
been made on the minds of spectators. 

On the other hand, there were instances advert- 
ed to of deviation from the simple practice of 
Friends, which had been very painful to many. 
There was, besides, the danger of temptation to 
imitate the modes commonly in use, by resorting 
tosuch places for burial where monuments, &c., 
were so common, so that, on the whole, it was 
deemed the best, and safest, and most consistent 
course, for Friends to keep to their own burial- 
grounds. The subject was interesting, and it was 
thus solidly disposed of. 

The minute of the Meeting for Sufferings, de- 
tailing its proceedings in the preparation of the 
“Appeal” to our fellow-countrymen on the war, 
engaged considerable attention. * * * * 

Sixth-day Morning, Sixth Month Vst-—The 
clerk, having read the opening minute, offered a 
few weighty observations on the sense he had 
of the value of our privileges as a religious 
body. * * * * 

Then came the report from the committee on 
the subject of the divisions in Ohio, witb a state- 
ment which they submitted for the consideration 
and adoption of the meeting. This document was 
of considerable length, narrating the manner in 
which the meeting had dealt with the various com- 
munications which had been received from Qhio, 
as already related in previous columns, adverting 

| to the course formerly adopted by this Yearly 
Meeting in regard to previous separations among 
Friends on the American continent, particularly 
' with respect to that of New England; and allud- 
Ing to the recent visit of an individual from that 
State to this country, (John Wilbur,) though not 
naming him, which had been reported to the meet- 
ing last year; expressed the deep sorrow which 


Friends here had been affected with on hearing of 


the troubled state of Friends in Ohio in former 
years, but particularly since the recent separation 
there; declared our anxious solicitude that they 
might be led to a harmonious union; asserted our 
appreciation of, and our adherence to, the doc- 
trines of Christianity in all their fulness, as un- 
folded in Holy Seripture, and also as the same 
were held by Friends from the rise of the Society, 


ViIM 


and by the faithful among us, unto our own time ; 
concluding in terms of deep fervour and so- 
lemnity. 

The reading and consideration of the above 
statement occupied upwards of four hours. There 
was manifested the most anxious care on all hands 
to have the wording of it such as, while it should 
convey the exercise of the meeting, should yet 
avoid the possibility of giving offence to our Ame- 
rican Friends.+| Great condescension marked the 
discussion throughout; and while there were a 
number who were still unchanged in sentiment, 
that the safer course for the meeting to have 
adopted would have been to stand still, and re- 
ceive neither epistle from Ohio at present, there 
were others who, after having heard the document, 
testified their unity with it, though formerly op- 
posed to the conclusion of the meeting. It is to 
be accompanied by the declaration of Christian 
doctrine, put forth by this Yearly Meeting in the 
General Epistles of 1829 and 1830; to be sent 
down to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings in 


kept up, but they had sustained a severe loss in 
the removal of Christine Paradon, who had so, 
satisfactorily been engaged in promoting its suc- 
cess. 

Respecting Friends in Norway, there appeared 
to be some increase of their number, nine persons 
having been received into membership with them. 
It was also stated, that at their Two Months’ Meet- 
ing, held since the foregoing account had been 
received, eight individuals had applied for admis- 
sion. The epistle from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, with the reply from Friends in Norway, were 
also read. . * * * 

In reply to a question, it was stated that there 
were Meetings for Discipline established at Hobart 
Town, Sydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne; the 
number [of members] amounted in all to about 420, 
mostly from this country, one-third of the whole 
being from Ireland. * . - ° 

Read letter from the Meeting for Sufferings to 
that of Philadelphia, with their reply; also a sub- 
sequent epistle, received within a few days, all of 





Great Britain; to Friends in Ireland; to Ben- 
jamin Hoyle, clerk to the larger body of Friends 
in Ohio; and to all the Yearly Meetings on the 
American continent with which we are in corre- 
spondence. * * * ° 

Afternoon.—A proposal being made to continue 
the committee of twenty-five or more Friends, who 
prepared the document relating to the troubles in 
Ohio, the subject occupied some attention. There 
were a number of Friends in favour of it, but some 
others spoke against it, and some of them somewhat 
severely, as an unnecessary multiplying of com- 
mittees, and because it would be like taking the 
business of the Society out of the hands of the 
Meeting for Sufferings. Disapprobation, however, 
was expressed of the use of everything like hard 
language in the matter, the proposal being quite a 
reasonable one. It was ultimately concluded best 
to discontinue the committee. 

Read minute from the large committee, on the 
marriage propositions from Durham and York- 
shire. Notwithstanding that this subject had 
obtained pretty close attention on the part of the 
committee, a large amount of expression followed 
the bringing in of the minute. It recommended 
the adoption of the alteration in regard to presen- 
tations, viz., that an attested certificate of the 
woman’s consent should be accepted in all cases, 
&e. The meeting agreed to receive the minute, 
thereby admitting the principle; but as it will 
require some alteration in the existing regulations 
on marriages, it was concluded to remit the sub- 
ject to the Meeting for Sufferings, to prepare the 
necessary changes in the rules, and submit them 
to next Yearly Meeting; in the meantime, it be- 
ing clearly understood that the existing rules are 
to be followed in every case. . * * 

Read selected minutes of the Meetings for Suf- 
ferings. First came the report of the Continental 
Committee, which, while it contained but little 
evidence of any change in the circumstances of 
| Friends in those parts, yet related some interest- 
ing particulars. Property to some amount had 
| been distrained for refusing to comply with mili- 
tary demands; and a young man in Prussia, who 
had originally been brought up a Roman Catholic, 
had been removed from his home, and consigned 
toa prison at some distance, where he was exposed 
to exceedingly harsh treatment, for refusing to 
bear arms. Friends of Minden, &c., had memo- 
\rialized the government on his behalf, but with- 
out success. In France, five persons had been re- 
ceived into membership, by the Two Months’ 
Meeting of Congenies. Their school was still 








+ This document will be given in our next number. 


which were interesting. 

The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings 
relative to lay impropriate tithe rent charge, occu- 
pied a large portion of the sitting. It was agreed, 
in terms of the conclusion of the Conference, to 
relax the regulations of 1703, 1706, and 1796, in 
the Rules of Discipline, on this subject; and a 
minute therein is to go down to our Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings. * - ° . 

Yearly Meeting, at twelve-—Reference was made 
by a Friend, in a few words, to a statement that 
had gone forth, that there was no sympathy felt 
for the smaller body of Friends in New England, 
and the document on the Ohio troubles contained 
something of the same kind; now he could not 
doubt there were many in that assembly who did 
sympathize with those Friends, and he trusted 


|they would continue to do so; and he would re- 


mind us all that we had sympathized with some 
who had gone much farther wrong, than could be 
said of those in New England. Read and passed 
the Epistles to Ireland, Philadelphia, New York, 
New England, North Carolina, and Indiana. A 
brief but weighty communication from a minister- 
ing Friend, ‘“‘ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
watch,”’ &c., closed the sitting. Adjourned after 
two. 

Yearly Meeting had been adjourned to six, but 
so long were the Committee on Epistles over their 
business, that nearly half an hour elapsed before 
the meeting gathered. Heard first the minute 
prepared by the clerks to accompany the state- 
ment respecting Ohio, &c., to go down to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and approved 
the same. * . * ° 

Next came the Epistles for Baltimore and Ohio, 
also a postscript to that for New York regarding 
the late Mahlon Day. . . - 

The reading of the General Epistle, as usual, 
closed the business of the meeting. It is a re- 
markably able embodiment of the exercise of the 
meeting for the welfare of the church. * * * 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to the 16th ult. 

The War.—Since the capture of some of the Russian 
outworks on the 7th, as stated in last week’s arrival, 
|no further operations of moment are mentioned in the 
despatches from Sebastopol. In the sanguinary con- 
flict of that day, about 5000 men were killed and 
wounded on both sides. In Prince Gortschakoff's des- 
patch to St. Petersburg, dated on the 8th, he acknow- 
ledges the loss of the redoubts alluded to, after a 
desperate resistance. He says, “Our soldiers fought 





admirably, in proof of which I may state that the ene- 
my’s loss exceeds ours, and we have taken 275 men and 
seven officers prisoners, as well as two French cannon.” 
On the 9th, the Russian General writes, “ The cannon- 
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ade continues against the bastions, Kormiloff and No. 3. 
The enemy has asked for an armistice, in order that he 
may bury his dead. His loss on the 7th exceeded 4000 | 
men.” Pelissier’s latest despatches state that “ the} 
combat of the 7th was more advantageous to us than I | 
at first announced. It placed in our hands 502 prison- | 
ers, of whom 20 are officers, and 73 pieces of cannon.” | 
On the 11th he says, “ We are consolidating ourselves 
in the new works. We have been able to fire with the 
Russian mortars on their ships, which have gone still 
further up. We are preparing new batteries.” Simul- 
taneously, with the French attack on the Mamelon, the 
English stormed and took the Russian rifle works in 
the quarries. In getting possession of them, the Eng- 
lish suffered a loss of 161 men, including 11 officers, 
killed; 510, wounded, and 15, missing—total, 686. The 
English accounts state that a great number of inter- 
ments are daily made in the burial fields, north of 
Sebastopol, whence it is inferred, that there must be 
much sickness among the garrison. The London Times 
thinks that this obstinately defended place cannot pos- 
sibly hold out much longer. A land expedition was 
fitting out against Perekop. The allied fleet in the sea 
of Azoff continued to inflict serious injury on the Rus- 
sians. On the 3d, 5th, and 6th ult., it effected the 
destruction of the public buildings, and magazines of 
provisions at Taganrok, Marioupol and Gheisk. 

RUSSIA.—An Imperial manifesto issued on the 2d 
ult., ordains that in case of the decease of the present 
Emperor, the Grand Duke Constantine shall be regent 
during the minority of the Crown Prince. An ukase of | 
the Emperor annuls all exceptions, which have been 
made in the recruiting in towns and villages. Persons, 
up to the age of 37, are liable to serve, and even the 
only son of a family. A Russian Envoy with a numer- 
ous suite, had arrived at Tabriz, to notify to the Shah 
of Persia the accession of Alexander II., and to per- 
suade the Shah to keep steady to his neutral policy. 
On the 8th, the allied fleet consisting of sixteen line of 
battle ships, was anchored close to Cronstadt, and 
formed a line across the bay, from shore to shore. 
Twelve merchant vessels have been taken by the squa- 
dron, and sent to England. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In Parliament, on the 15th, the 
House adopted a resolution to the effect, that a Con- 
gress of Nations be invited to settle a universal cur-| 
rency. The decimal system is proposed. The question 
of administrative reform was under discussion. The 
weather for ten days had been very fine, and the re- 
ports of the growing crops were favourable. 

Liverpool Market.—White Wheat, 12s. per 70 Ib. ;| 
flour, from 40s. to 45s. a bbl. The cotton market had | 
been quiet during the week, at former quotations. 

London Money Market.—The Bank had reduced its| 
rate of discount from 4 to 34 per cent., and discount 
houses have reduced their rates on call from 3 to 23.) 
The bullion in the Bank shows a small decrease. Con- 
sols, 91}. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—The Chilian Republic, continues 
prosperous and advancing in the arts of peace and ma- 
terial civilization. Wood is very scarce in the northern 
parts of Chili, but there are mines of excellent coal, 
which of late have been worked profitably. During the Se- 
cond month last, 15,000 tons of coal were exported from 
the Bay of Aranco; it cost $5.50 per ton. The British 
mail steamers now obtain their supply there. 

Argentine Confederation.—The dates from Rosario are 
to Fourth mo. 3. Perfect tranquillity prevailed through- 
out the country. General Caceres and his party, who 
invaded the State of Corientes, had surrendered and 
been sent to Parana. 





| night. 





BOLIVIA.—Two important decrees have been issued 
by the Government. 


pose, at the rate of 500 quintals per month. 
thousand quintals are said to exist in deposit. 
of the holders will, therefore, have to wait three years 
before their bark can be purchased. The other decree 
orders the confiscation of the property of all political 
offenders. 


PERU.—tThe Minister from Ecuador has taken his| 


passports, in consequence of the Peruvian Government 
refusing to deny General Flores an asylum in that 
country, so that the friendly relations between the two 
countries are at present interrupted. 

NEW GRANADA.—The law on religious liberty re- 
ceived the executive sanction on the 14th of Fifth mo. 
It*decrees that there is no state religion, and that all 
public authority shall refrain from interfering in things 
concerning the faith and worship of the people, pro- 
vided the public peace or morals be not disregarded. 
Churches and communions of any denomiuation may 
be incorporated by law, and cemeteries other than Ca- 
tholics may be instituted. 


The first ordering the purchase of | 
Cinchona bark, by the bank established for that pur-| 
Eighteen | 





MEXICO.—Mexican dates to Sixth mo. 19th, have 
been received. The city of Mexico papers announce 
that the government troops had defeated several small 
bands of the Revolutionists, and also that Santa Anna 
had returned to the capital. Alvarez had defeated the 


government troops near the Mescalto, with a loss of 500 | 


in killed and wounded. He had also taken Sonora, and 
was investing Morelia. All communication between 
San Luis Potosi and Monterey had been prohibited, and 


all the troops that could be spared, had been ordered 


into Neuva Leon for the recapture of Monterey from the 
insurgents. The Mexican Boundary Commission, on 
the 25th of Fourth mo., was in camp, twenty miles below 
Fort Yuma, and on that day the initial point, on the 
Colorado, of the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico as agreed upon by the two Commis- 
sioners, was marked. Its position is 32 deg., 29 min., 44 
sec., north latitude, and long. 114 deg., 48 min., 44 sec., 
west from Greenwich. 

UNITED STATES. — Immigration. — During eleven 


years ending Twelfth mo. 31, 1854, there arrived in the 


United States by sea, from foreign countries, 3,174,395 
persons, of whom about 60 per cent. were males. In 
the year 1854, the immigration consisted of 284,887 


males and 175,587 females ; total, 460,474. 


Yalifornia.—On the 25th ult., the steamship George 
Law arrived at New York, with California dates to the 
2d inst. and $1,052,287 in gold. On the 17th of Fifth 
month, the “Gambling Law” went into operation. It 
is very stringent in its provisions, and is expected to 
break up completely those iniquitous establishments, 
which have hitherto thriven on the vices of the com- 
munity. In San Francisco, 2075 children were attend- 
ing the public schools. The markets were filled with 
delicious fruit the product of the gardens around the 
city. The great nugget of gold which has been on ex- 


hibition at the bank of James King, has been melted | 


down, and nets the owner $8829. At Sacramento, on 
the lst ult., the thermometer stood at 96° at noon. 
New Orleans.—The Board of Health reports only 48 
deaths from Cholera, during the week ending Sixth mo. 
25th. Many negroes have died with cholera at some of 
the plantations in Louisiana. 
Texas.—Galveston dates to the 19th, report a general 


rise in the rivers of Texas. Cotton was coming forward | 


rapidly. 

An Earthquake.—In the city of Baltimore and vicinity, 
much alarm was occasioned by a tremulous motion of 
the earth, early in the morning of the 28th ult. At 
York, Pa., it is said, the shock was truly startling, 
rousing the whole population, and creating such an ex- 
citement that few were willing to retire again for the 
It occurred about eighteen minutes after 12 
o’clock. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 187. The aver- 
age temperature of the Sixth month, at 12 o’clock, noon, 
from 1824 to 1855, inclusive, was as follows, all the 
calculations being registered from the same thermome- 
ter by McAllister & Brother. 


1824 | 84.3 || 1832 
1825 | 84.6 || 1833 | 
1826 | 82.5 || 1834 | 
1827 | 80.2 || 1835 
1828 | 87.0 || 1836 
1829 | 80.1 || 1837 
1830 | 80.3 || 1838 
1831 | 85.6 || 1839 1847 | 80.6 || 1855 


Average for the whole period, 81.8. 


1840 | 80.9 | 1848 | | 
1841 | 83.8 | 1849 | 
1842 | 80.5 || 1850 | 

| 


| 


1843 | 82.9 || 1851 , 

1844 | 82.2 || 1852 
|| 1845 | 83.6 || 1853 
|| 1846 | 80.7 || 1854 
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Miscellaneous.—Protection to the Slave-—In New Or- 
leans, La., lately, a man named Hunter was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1000, undergo an imprisonment of six 


months, and forfeit certain slaves, whom he illegally 
sold in such a manner as to separate the mother from 
Some} her children, contrary to the laws of Louisiana. 


Niagara Falls.—A man went over the American Falls 
on the morning of the 23d. He was in the act of land- 
ing a skiff just above the rapids, when he was carried 
away by the current. As he neared the fatal precipice, 
he appeared to be paralyzed with terror, and unable to 
make even an effort for his escape. 

Comparative Mortality in Europe-—The mortality in 
the’ different countries of Europe, is as follows :—In 
England, 23 in 1000; in Denmark, the same; in Hol- 
land, 24 in 1000; in France 23.5 in 1000; in Sweden, 
24 in 1000; in Prussia, 28 in 1000; in Sardinia, 30 in 
1000; in Austria, 31 in 1000, and in Russia, 36 in 
1000. 

Watch Manufactory.—Watches equal to the best im- 
ported, are made in the town of Waltham, Mass. The 
company is doing a large business, and it is suppdésed 
that Waltham watches will soon be as famous as the 
best from London or Paris. 





Intemperance in the Crimea.—Letters from the seat of 
war give frightful accounts of the prevailing drunken. 
ness, which co-operates with the Russian arms in thin- 
ning the ranks of the British army. 

Gold.—The production of California gold the present 
year is likely to reach $70,000,000. That of Australia for 
the same period is estimated at $20,000,000. The gold 
of California yields about $400,000 of silver per annum 
in assay. 

A New Comet.—Le Verrier, the French astronomer, 
has announced the discovery, at Paris on the 4th inst., 
of a new comet. 





Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law Jesse Bailey, 
near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 15th of Fifth month, 
RacuHEL Parron, wife of John Patton, of Pennsville, in 
the 57th year of her age. 

, at her residence, in Milton, Wayne Co., Indiana, 
on the 9th of Sixth month, 1855, after a protracted 
illness, Mary Ropgerts, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 
70th year of her age. Her sufferings were great, but 
they were borne with exemplary patience and resigna- 
tion. 

——, at her residence, in Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., 
the 16th of Sixth month, 1855, Resecca MaGItt, in the 
83rd year of her age; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, at Greenwich, N. J., on the Ist ult., Jonny 
SHEPPARD, a member and elder of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

, on the 2d ult., at his residence, in Middletown, 
Bucks Co., Pa., James Moon, in the 74th year of his 
age ; a valuable elder and overseer of Falls Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. For a number of years he had felt 
constrained to live under the crucifying power of the 
cross of Christ, and a living concern, to know his day’s 
work keeping pace with the day. Though not given to 
much expression of his religious feelings, it was never- 
theless evident to those around bim, that for a length of 
time he was mostly occupied in deep introversion of 
spirit, and with the contemplation of heaven and hea- 
venly things. At times during his long and painful ill- 
ness, he expressed a desire to bear in patience the full 
portion of suffering allotted him. A short time before 
his close, he remarked, “I have spent my time so com- 
fortably through life; I have often thought I should 
have suffering, so that it is not unlooked for;” and 
while under close proving and poverty of spirit, he said, 
“ The company John saw clothed in white, came out of 
great tribulation. I have need to keep upon the watch.” 
He felt a lively interest in the welfare of our religious 
Society, believing that a closer seeking after, and walk- 
ing agreeably to the manifestations of Truth, were the 
main things needed in the present day; at one time say- 
ing, “I believe the society is not all lost, but the frag- 
ments will in time be gathered together, however widely 
separated. Those who should come together, will be 
brought together; and it would be well for each one of 
us to settle down and find out our individual duties.” 
It grieved him much to hear the faults of other persons 



















| brought into view and dwelt upon; and he expressed & 


belief, that “if we would individually become acquainted 
with our own failings, we should have but little time 
to find fault with others.” As his close drew near, his 
articulation became difficult; but that which was gath- 
ered gave a comfortable assurance, that praise was the 
theme of his departing spirit. At times saying, “Oh, 
Lord, I love thee.” “Praise the Lord,” &c. Thus 
closed the useful life of this dear Friend, who, it is be- 
lieved, had been made a pillar in the house of the Lord 
to go no more out. 

——, suddenly, the 16th ult., Jacon Roserts, an 
esteemed member and overseer of Evesham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, New Jersey, in the 57th year of his 
age. This dear Friend was of circumspect life and con- 
versation, and of later days seemed increasingly devoted 
to the blessed cause of Truth; while he felt unable to 
do or say much for it, having a very humble opinion of 
his own abilities, he was willing, according to his mea- 
sure, to suffer for it. Though he was called away as in 
a moment, there is reason to believe that, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, his end was peace. ~ In- 
scrutable, indeed, are the ways of Omnipotence, may 
this solemn event incite us to attend to the exhortation 
which it holds forth. “Be ye, therefore, ready also, for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 

——, on the 29th ult., at the residence of her father, 
in New Baltimore, Green Co., N. York, Lyp1a, daughter 
of Lewis and Bersina Bedell, aged 14 years ; a member 
of Coeymans Monthly Meeting. 
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